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CARE OF THE MOUTH IN EARLY LIFE 

By Joseph H. Marcus, M.D. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

BEFORE the eruption of the teeth, the normal secretions of the 
mouth are quite sufficient in maintaining the proper cleanliness 
of the mouth. There really is no scientific indication for washing the 
mouth of the infant in conjunction with either artificial or breast 
feedings, if the rubber nursing nipples and bottles are kept scrupu- 
lously clean for the artificially fed, and the breast nipples of the 
mother or the wet nurse be cleansed with a solution of boric acid 
before and after nursing. Thrush or stomatitis will thus be avoided. 
Under ordinary circumstances, the attendant should not introduce 
her finger into the infant's mouth, either to cleanse it or otherwise. 
A vigorous protest should be made against the manner in which the 
nurse and others who come in contact with the infant put their 
fingers into its mouth. It would seem as though the infant's mouth 
were especially considered by those who ought to display more intel- 
ligence, as something that should be felt. 

A nurse should be instructed that she is never to kiss the infant 
on the mouth, or to allow anyone else to do so. Micro-organisms of 
disease can easily be transmitted in this manner, and cause a great 
deal of havoc, that well could have been avoided. The fingers and 
hands of the infant should not be kissed, as they are more or less 
constantly going into its mouth. Bednar's Apthae, and simple and 
gonorrhoea! stomatitis have been introduced into the mouth of the 
baby by means of the nurse's fingers. 

Epstein has conclusively demonstrated that washing the mouths 
of infants causes infectious ulcerations of the buccal mucous mem- 
brane, as well as the means by which extraneous infections, such as 
gonorrhoea and sprue, are engrafted on the mucous membrane. In 
the new born, bacteria may gain access to the circulation, through 
these ulcerations, and thus cause general sepsis. 

After the teeth have erupted, they may be kept clean by washing 
once daily, preferably in the morning, with cotton moistened with 
milk of magnesia, or with a solution of boric acid. The cotton is 
wrapped around a tooth-pick, and no force should be used in the 
cleansing process. Children should be taught to use the tooth brush 
at the earliest possible moment. Primary teeth should, by all means, 
receive the same attention as the permanent teeth. 
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